YEARS  OF  WAVERING

Luckily he got support and advice from a handful of moderate royalists
who, thanks to the strictness of their precepts and the dogmatic tone of
their judgments, were christened the 'Doctrinaires'. Among the wise
men who thought that Restoration should not become Reaction were
Pasquier, Sainte-Aulaire, Royer-Collard and their friend Decazes, who
was prefect of police, a dogmatic and intelligent lawyer, and a great
favourite of Louis XVIII; he was to he Richelieu's successor. Decazes hoped
to reconcile Frenchmen of both camps; Royer-Collard and his associates
thought that the Revolution had been more social than political, and that
a scheme was needed whereby the society born of this Revolution, with
its rights and its interests, could reconcile itself to the monarchy. They
hated the tyranny of assemblies as much as that of a Bonaparte. 'The
people is powerless*, they used to say, 'against the powers which emanate
from the people.* Hence they felt it necessary to maintain, over and
above the elected Chambers, a hereditary monarchy and divine right. To
the Left of the Doctrinaires were the 'Independents*, such as the Duke
of Broglie and Lafayette, liberals loyal to eighteenth-century principles,
to whom, for want of being able to express themselves more openly,
adhered former Bonapartists, former Jacobins and peasants frightened by
the return of the nobles and the spectre of feudal privileges. The Char-
bonnerie (literally, 'charcoal yard'), a secret society, hatched underground
plots against the regime; 'carbonarism' had been born in the forests of
Italy, where patriots had long dwelt as charcoal burners; it was inter-
national and aimed 'at all tyrants'.

This Restoration France was hard to govern: the officers on half-pay
and the patriots regretted the Emperor; the people and, above all, the
bourgeoisie wanted to preserve the social equality established by the
Revolution; the country as a whole remained attached to the tricolor
and dreamed with mingled weariness and pride of twenty-five years of
glory. Nevertheless, the French were ready to put up with the monarchy
because they had suffered far too much, and a wise government would
have taken pains not to arouse them: Stendhal's Julien Sorel, had he been
better dealt with, would have resigned himself to hypocrisy and social
success. But if Louis XVIII and Decazes were capable of prudence and
even of courage; if in September 1816 the King and his minister dared
dissolve the 'Nonesuch Chamber', the royalists of the majority indeed
proved themselves 'more royalist than the King'. They could not bear
seeing skilful administrators, trained by the Revolution and the Empire,
retained for technical reasons in jobs that they themselves coveted.
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